CHAPTER  XIV.

DACOITS.

THE 1st January, 1886, on the advice of the Chief Com-
missioner, Lord Dufferin issued a proclamation to the effect that
the territories formerly governed by King Thibaw had become
part of the British dominions, and would, during Her Majesty's
pleasure, be administered by such officers as the Viceroy might
from time to time appoint.

The immediate objects of General Prendergast's expedition had
thus been thoroughly and almost bloodlessly accomplished* But it
was well known that this was merely the preliminary towards the
serious work of pacification which had now to be faced and carried
through. The new territory that had just been incorporated into the
British dominions had an area of about 140,000 miles, and a
population estimated at about three and a half millions. A
considerable part of this vast expanse was impenetrable jungle,
and even in the least sparsely populated districts there were
no roads or bridges. During the rainy season the difficulties
of communication were much increased by the sudden rise of the

The Burman character.        liverS    and   Stf6amS    which ^intersected

the   country   in   all   directions.   Large

tracts of country often remained under water for weeks at a time.
Though not a warlike race, the Burmese had a traditional and heredi-
tary love of desultory fighting, raiding, gang robbery, and the like ;
and their inordinate national vanity preserved vivid recollections
of the time when they were a conquering race, driving the Shans,
Kachins, and Assamese into the hills. Villages had long standing
feuds with other villages, and the gangs of robbers mixed up in
these were recruited from time to time by the young bloods
from the villages concerned. After a time such young men went
back to their usual occupations, but those who liked the hard
lawless life under a dacoit loh could easily take to it permanently
as partisans of one or other of the professional bandits who were
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